APPENDIX IV

pictures he finished later. Love and Death was eventually brought to a
successful conclusion and is rightly one of his most famous pictures.

Watts was also interested in sculpture and executed the well-known
picturesque Physical Energy. Perhaps Clytie is his most successful bronze.
The combination of subtle anatomy with large monumental forms
attracted him in the Elgin Marbles, and the influence of their form can
often be traced in his later paintings. Greco-Roman and neo-classical
sculpture he found too emphatic in its simplicity of plane, referring to it
as 'ropes and pullies'.

In his letters to Watts, Ruskin makes some shrewd remarks. The critic
pokes fun at the symbolism of the forget-me-nots and suggests Watts is
tormented by feeling and tries for too many things at once, thus confusing
his technical process. 'You depend too much on blending and too little
on handling colour, that you are not simple enough, nor quick enough ...*

'Titian', Ruskin wrote, 'may possibly have known all that could be
done with oil paint before he was twelve years old*, but he did not try for
all qualities, at least not at the same time. He worked by deliberate stages.
'You*, the critic went on, 'have many things to discover, which they (the
Venetians) learnt with their alphabet, and many things to cure yourself of
which their masters never allowed.. .' Watts's answer, except in his ob-
jection to Ruskin's insistence on the illustradon of detail, was more an
admission than a retort. 'My views arc too visionary and the qualities I aim at
are too abstract to be attained.,. My instincts cause me to strain after things
which are hardly within the province of Art (i.e. of painting)/ Watts,
however, could not bring himself to act on this knowledge; he continued
to attempt the impossible, or at least what was beyond his power.

Yet Watts was one of the most learned technicians of his day. Sketches
in the Compton Gallery, like the small version of Orlando and the Witch,
The Denunciation of Adam and the larger picture, Jacob and Esau, may be
pastiche for those who are exacting critics, but they are certainly masterly.
The technique of oil painting had really been lost before the eighteenth
century. 'Reynolds', said Samuel Palmer, 'insisted that it should be
studied as a lost Art, of which we find that each of the most successful
artists manages to recover a fragment sufficient for his need/ Sometimes
Watts recovered triumphandy the fragment which he needed. His mistake
was that his need was often too ambitious and too vague. In his search for
subtlety he sometimes fell into that indistinctness which Turner so much
prized, but which .should not be mistaken for mysticism. The difference is
made obvious when we think of William Blake. With all his superior
technical knowledge Watts was less clear and less original in thought
than Blake, with whom, however, he has some affinity.
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